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BREAKING YOUR YARN? 


Under prevailing conditions in the Textile Industry 
Many Mills have continued to Run Old and Worn 
Out Bobbins long after they Should Have Been 
Replaced 
Other Mills have Saved on First Cost by buying 
Bobbins Made to Sell at a Price —Inferior Bobbins 
with Some Vital Measurement Not Quite Right— 
Or Perhaps They Do Not Fit the Shuttle Spring 


RESULT—MORE FILLING BREAKS 


Filling Breaks are a Real Detriment to Quality and 
Quantity of Your Product—If You are Running 


CUT DOWN THE NUMBER 
OF LOOMS PER WEAVER 


WHY NOT BUY YOUR BOBBINS FROM 
THOSE WHO BUILD YOUR LOOMS? 


The Bobbin Your Loom Needs 


THEY KNOW =— Your Weave Neods 


Cause Weave Room Trouble 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts SC 
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ALL 
TEXTILE 
NEEDS 


ARE MET BY 


Wolf 
SULPHONATED 
OILS 


LEADING FACTOR for 35 years in the manufac- _in neutral fat, absolutely clear, unadulterated, and 
ture and development of sulphonated oils for available in varied concentrations. 


every textile meed. We can supply you with any type 
of sulphonated oil from stock or adapt any product 
to your specific needs. 


Monopole Oil is a double sulphonated castor 
product and is also available in special types adjusted 
to specific requirements. 

Our sulphonated olive oils are made from pure 
olive oil. They are extremely soluble, high in SO, 
content and low in neutral fat. 


No matter what your requirements are we can 
supply you. Samples of any product will be sent on 
request. If you have a special problem our labora- 
Sulphonated castor oils are extremely soluble, low tories are at your disposal without cost or obligation. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS...PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Warehouses: Providence, R. 1., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., Chicago, Il., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Says Freight Rate Decision Penalizes 
Southern Mills 


Also Discourages Shipments By Rail 


HE recent freight rate decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which revises freight rates 
on all descriptions of textile products east of the 
Rockies, will penalize shipments from the Southern terri- 
tory, according to a statement from Carl R. Cunningham, 
of Atlanta. Mr. Cunningham is traffic manager for the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and the 
North Carolina and South Carolina Associations. His 
statement, in part, is given below.—Editor, 


As the result of a decision made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission following an exhaustive investi- 
gation, there will be a general revision of freight rates on 
all descriptions of textile products from all producing 
points to practically all of the consuming points east of 
the Rocky Mountains, scheduled to be made effective on 
April 8, 1936. 


The decision approves an average increase of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in the general rate level. Although 
there are some reductions there are other increases ex- 
ceeding this amount and the figure of 10 per cent repre- 
sents the approximate average increase in the rate level 
as a whole. 

The decision will provide for radical changes in the 
relationship of rates from the competitive producing sec- 
tions to the various consuming territories. The principles 
observed to determine the relationships fixed by the de- 
cision are of great importance to the relative development 
and progress of the different sections of the country, not 
only with respect to the particular commodities involved 
in this proceeding, but also the extent to which the prin- 
ciples observed in his adjustment may be a precedent in 
the determination of rates for the transportation of other 
articles of commerce between all of the States constituting 
this united country. 

Probably the two most important factors considered in 
the usual adjustment of freight rates are the value of 
services to the public and the cost of service to the rail- 
roads. Since the largest and most important section of 
the United States for the consumption of textile products 
includes the densely populated and highly industrialized 
States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Connecticut and Massachusetts, recog- 


nition of the value of service principle of rate making 
requires that the consumers in these States be permitted 
to draw these products necessary for the public welfare, 
from all available producing areas at a reasonable and 
properly related cost of transportation, and it is, likewise, 
necessary in the public interest of the producing sections 
of the country, that an opportunity be afforded to market 
these products at the principal consuming areas without 
the imposition of any rate barriers or penalty charge over 
and above differences in transportation cost that might 
normally result from location greater distances than from 
competitive shipping points to the same consuming sec- 
titon. 


In proper recognition of this correct principle of rate 
making, the adjustment of rates on these products which 
has prevailed for more than 40 years has provided for 
freight rates from the Southern producing district on a 
rate level at least as low as and, in some instances, lower 
per mile than from the shorter distant competitive ship- 
ping points in the Eastern and New England States to 
the consuming markets in these States. That rate adjust- 
ment has been justified and is necessary because of the 
fact that to this most important consuming section the 
distance from the Southern producing points is materially 
greater than that from the Eastern producing points so 
that the application of equal rate levels still leaves the 
Southern shippers at a substantial disadvantage in the 
actual rates charged for the transportation of the prod- 
ucts from the mill to the consumer. From a value of 
service standpoint there is no possible justification for 
any relatively higher rates from the more distant South- 
ern producing points than from the shorter distant East- 
ern points to these large consuming markets in the East. 


From a standpoint ot cost of transportation it has 
always been difficult and is probably impossible to accu- 
rately determine any reliable rate figure showing exactly 
the cost of transporting a particular commodity for a 
given length of haul from one shipping point as compared 
with another shipping point to the same market. In this 
proceeding the evidence tended very strongly to show 
that the cost of transporting these textile products to the 
East is relatively lower from the Southern producing 
areas than from the competitive producing areas in New 
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England. This is due to many conditions involved in the 
movement of this particular traffic, indicating a compara- 
tive cost for moving these goods from the respective pro- 
ducing areas without any relation to what the cost might 
be for moving entirely different descriptions of traffic 
from the same areas. The movement of these textile 
products from the South to the East in the first instance 
constitutes a larger volume of traffic than that from New 
England to the same destinations, the movement from 
the South is in greater units or average weight per ship- 
ment and is more generally loaded in. through package 
cars, in some instances constituting regular daily textile 
trains. The average value per pound of the goods trans- 
ported, which is important from a cost of transportation 
standpoint, insofar as the insurance against loss or dam- 
age is concerned, and which is likewise important from a 
value of service standpoint, demonstrates clearly the pro- 
priety of lower rates from the South than from the North, 
since a much greater proportion of the tonnage trans- 
ported from the South consists of the coarser, cheaper 
grades of fabrics than the movement from the Eastern 
and New England points to the same markets. As fur- 
ther evidence of lower relative cost of moving the South- 
ern goods it is a known fact that the cost of transporta- 
tion generally decreases as the length of haul becomes 
greater and the goods from the South on the average 
move for substantially greater distances than from New 
England origins to these Eastern consuming markets. 
Under all of the conditions there was no evidence in this 
proceeding to require a higher rate per mile from the 
South to the East than from New England to the East 
because of any actual difference in the relative cost of 
transporting textile products from the respective produc- 
ing areas to these Eastern consuming markets. 


Notwithstanding previous rate history, the Southern 
shipper’s disadvantages in distance, the «constitutional 
right of all sections of the country to equal treatment, 
and the absence of any proof that it costs more per mile 
to transport these products from the South, the decision 
in the textile case imposes a penalty charge on the traffic 
from the South by reason of a rate differential higher 
than that approved for similar distances from the com- 
petitive New England shipping points in addition to the 
natural disadvantage of the Southern shippers resulting 
from the longer hauls involved in the movement from 
the South. The effect of the decision is to produce sub- 
stantial increases in the rates from the South and reduc- 
tions in rates from the North to the East, disrupting the 
formerly existing relationships and denying the Southern 
shippers right to equal opportunity to market their prod- 
ucts in this most important consuming section of the 
country on a basis of equal treatment by the transporta- 
tion agencies involved. 

A study of the present and approved rates on cotton 
piece goods in the original piece via all rail routes from 
representative Southern and Northern producing points 
to the Eastern territory shows that, while the Northern 
shippers now have the advantage of lower actual rates to 
this territory as result of their proximity thereto, the 
effect of the decision will be to increase the rates from 
the South and reduce the rates from the Northern ship- 
ping points. If the rates were properly made in consid- 
eration of the value of service to the public, the cost of 
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service to the railroads, the average value of the products 
from respective territories, the volume of the movement 
of the commodity involved, the average weight per ship- 
ment, due consideration of the longer hauls on this traffic 
from the South, due consideration of the previous rate 
history, and due recognition of the right of all sections 
of the country to equal treatment, there should be no 
penalty charge against the South in the level and rela- 
tionship- of rates to this most important consuming terri- 
tory. 


The imposition of this penalty against the Southeast- 
ern and Carolina section of the country is emphasized 
by the fact that the decision accords competitive rates 
to shippers in the Southwestern territory but denies same 
to the shippers located in the Southern section of the 
country. 


The Southwestern railroads are authorized to establish 
from Texas points, such as San Antonio, the same rate to 
Chicago as from Atlanta although the distance is 473 
miles greater from San Antonio than from Atlanta. How- 
ever, shippers located in central Georgia, South Carolina 
or North Carolina are not accorded the same treatment 
but a shipper at Charlotte, N. C., from which point the 
distance is only 100 miles greater than from Atlanta is 
denied a competitive rate relationship, since the decision 
contains no provision for establishing the same rate 
from Charlotte as from Atlanta similar to that author- 
ized from competitive shipping points in the Southwest. 


The Southern mills are therefore denied rates as low as 
those fixed from more distant origins in the East such as 
Boston, Mass., or Lewiston, Maine, and are also required 
to pay a higher rates than from the more distant Texas 
mills to Chicago. This in spite of the absence of any 
evidence in the record to indicate a less cost of handling 
textile products from New England points such as Lewis- 
ton, Maine, or from Southwestern points such as San 
Antonio, Texas, to Chicago than from Charlotte, N. C., 
to Chicago. 


Cotton towels are competitively shipped to Richmond, 
Va.. from Griffin, Ga., 585 miles, and from Fall River, 
Mass., 565 miles, approximately equal distance. The 
decision provides for a rate on towels to Richmond $1.72 
from Griffin and $1.29 from Fall River. The rate from 
the South would thus be about 40 per cent higher than 
from the competitive Northern shipping points of similar 
distance. If this penalty charge is actually made effec- 
tive, it would be equivalent to a requirement that the 
Southern section of the country, embracing a number of 
the original thirteen States, must be ostracized and any 
industries locating in the borders of these States tending 
to develop same will be denied the right to market their 
products in other sections of the country except by paying 
a penalty charge in the measure of the transportation rate 
as compared with the rate from all other competing sec- 
tions, including competitors located in the snowbound 
regions of Maine or in the sparsely settled sections of the 
Southwest. Such would be the result of the rate structure 


fixed in this proceeding without any justification showing 
a less cost of transporting textile products from Maine 
or from Texas than from Georgia and the Carolinas to 
the large consuming markets in the East and Central 
West. 
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Standard Cotton 


HE recently revised Cotton Textile Salesnote is 

given below. This revision is effective with respect 

to any contract, of subsequent date, which incor- 
porates the Standard Cotton Textile Salesnote by refer- 
ence: 


PASSING OF TITLE 


The title to goods, sold hereunder, shall pass to the 
buyer and thereafter goods shall be at buyer’s risk: 


a. In the instance of goods sold F.O.B. Mill, upon de- 
livery to carrier, free on board, consigned to buyer 
or his designee, provided, however, that, for proper 
cause, seller shall have the right of stoppage in 
transit. 

b. In the instance of goods to be delivered F.O.B. 
elsewhere than to carrier, upon arrival of goods at 
destination and delivery to buyer of bill of lading. 

c. In the instance of goods consigned to seller’s order, 
upon delivery of indorsed bill of lading. 

d. In-the instance of goods ordered held or for which 
buyer has failed to supply shipping instructions, 
upon the assembling of the goods and the holding 
thereof subject to buyer’s order, together with due 
mailing of covering invoice. 

e. In the instance of goods, subject to terms C.B.D. 
which have been invoiced prior to payment, the 
preceding sections (a, b, c and d) of this paragraph 
shall not apply and title shall pass only upon re- 
ceipt of satisfactory settlement. 


TERMS OF COLLECTION AND CREDIT 


Bills shall be payable on due date, at the place of col- 
lection designated by seller, in funds bankable at par. 

Seller or seller’s agent shall have the right, from time to 
time, on any unfilled portion of this contract, to limit any 
credit to be extended hereunder or to require payment 
before delivery, provided, always, that proper adjustment 
of discount or allowance of anticipation for such prepay- 
ment, be made. 


CANCELLATIONS, REJECTIONS AND CLAIMS 


Subject to the other paragraphs of this salesnote and 

those of any appended specification: 

a. With respect to any defective or defaulted portion 
of any delivery hereunder, buyer shall have the 
right: 

1. To reject or cancel without damages; 

2. ‘To reject or cancel subject to replacement un- 
less it be practicable to liquidate damages, if 
any, at a lower figure. 

3. To reject or cancel subject to adjustment. 

b. With respect to any unfilled remainder of this con- 
tract, buyer, in addition, shall have the right to 
cancel damages or subject to adjustment, if, at the 
time of such cancellation, a substantial breach has 
occurred, that is: 

1. If such defective portion has amounted to 20 
per cent of the whole contract; 

2. If such defaulted portion has amounted to 40 
per cent of the whole contract; 

3. If the total of such defective and defaulted 
portions has amounted to 40 per cent of the 
whole contract. 


The replacement or adjustment of a delivery, either 
made or agreed upon, shall cure any defect or default 
with respect to that delivery and in the determination of 
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any substantial breach, a defect or default so cured shall 
be deemed not to have occurred. 

Buyer’s rights to reject or cancel, because of default in 

delivery, shall expire: 

a. When the goods have been shipped; 

b. In the instance of goods which have been billed 
and held for shipping directions, if buyer fails to 
exercise such rights promptly upon receipt of in- 
voice and not later than eight days after the mail- 
ing date of invoice, provided it has been properly 
addressed. 


Goods shall be deemed to have been accepted and buy- 
er’s rights to reject, cancel or replace because of defect, 
shall expire: 


a. When ten days have elapsed after buyer knows of 

such defect; 

b. When goods have been cut. Also, in this instance. 
acceptance shall bar any subsequent right to claim 
damages because of patent defect: 

c. When goods have entered any converting process: 

d. In any event, when three months have elapsed 
after passing of title. 

Except in the instance noted, acceptance shall not bar 
buyer’s right to claim damages; this right shall continue 
subject to the conditions recited below. 

With respect to patent defects in goods which have not 
been cut, seller’s warranties shall cease and buyer’s right 
to claim damages shall expire: 

a. When twenty days have elapsed after buyer knows 

of such defects; 

b. When forty days have elapsed after goods have 
entered any converting process; 

c. In any event, when six months have elapsed after 
passing of title. 


Any claim for damages because of patent defects, made 
after goods have entered any converting process or later 
than three months after passing of title, shall be limited 
to the difference in value in the grey, existing at date of 
contract, between goods specified and goods actually de- 
livered. 

With respect to latent defects, seller’s warranties shall 
cease and buyer’s right to claim damages shall expire: 

a. When twenty days have elapsed after buyer knows 

of such defects; 

b. In any event, when nine months have elapsed after 
passing of title. 

Seller shall have, either, the right to cancel without 
damages and return to stock or to discontinue manufac- 
turing, or the right to cancel and sell for buyer’s account 
at public auction or private sale, when eight days have 
elapsed from the mailing date of registered notice to such 
effect, or as soon thereafter as practicable: 

a. Any unshipped goods covered by an invoice issued 
hereunder, if payment therefor has been in defualt 
over ten days. 

b. Any unfilled portion hereof, if, at the time of such 
cancellation, payment for 20 per cent or more of 
the whole contract is in default over ten days. 


FURNISHING SPECIFICATIONS 


Any specifications of assortment or delivery not given 
with the order, are subject to earliest delivery dates open 
when received by seller. Buyer agrees that any balance 
of this contract unspecified within the required time, may, 
at seller’s option, be delivered in seller’s selection, either 
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CIRCULATING 


LOWE 


CONE 


COSTS 


ABBOTT MACHINE ©. 


WILTON, 


TRADE MARK 


for COMPANY 
HOUSING 


A Long-life, Hard- 
Wearing Material 
That Lays Without 


Waste 


DESIGNED BY 
TEXTILE ENGINEERS 


Just Specify 


LOCKHART 
END-MATCHED 


FLOORING 
Cottage or Bungalow 
Grades 


Ask Your Nearest Dealer 
or Address 


JACKSON 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


Lockhart, Ala. 


aFLOORING 
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of staple goods within the range allowed in this contract 
or like those already specified under it, as though so spec- 
ified by buyer. 

CASUALTY 


If during this contract the production of the subject 
mill or that of any prior processor whose product is spec- 
ified hereunder shall be curtailed by strike, lockout, or in 
addition to these causes specified, by unavoidable casualty 
or any cause beyond seller’s control, actual output of the 
goods designated in the contract together with such goods 
on hand shall be pro rated among all contracts in force at 
the time such contingency becomes fact and as respective 
delivery dates occur during the lives of such contracts. 
In any suc hevent, the rights of buyer and seller shall be 
limited to those hereinafter provided. 

Subject to the tolerances, with respect to time of deliv- 
ery, set forth in any appended specification, buyer shall 
have the right to cancel any part of this contract past due 
and undelivered by reason of any cause cited above; 
seller shall have the same right, provided notice of such 
curtailment is mailed to buyer not later than five days 
after any delivery, hereunder, is interrupted thereby. 

If so cancelled, reasonable replacement cost of cancel- 
lation date shall be determined by agreement, and ten 
days thereafter, the difference between such cost and con- 
tract price, if appreciation, shall be paid by seller to 
buyer or, if depreciation, by buyer to seller. However, if 
the strike or lockout which interrupts delivery is general 
in character, either with respect to the industry as a whole 
or to the group of mills currently equipped to produce the 
subject material, then either party may postpone the date 
as of which replacement cost is determined to the last 
business day of the month in which total monthly figures 
indicate that normal production has been resumed. This 
right to postpone shall not impair any right to cancel. 

Upon resumption of normal production by the subject 
mill, seller shall declare to buyer new delivery dates for 
any part hereof then past due; five days after receipt of 
such declaration, the rights to cancel, provided above, 
shall expire and the delivery schedule, thus amended, shall 
become valid under this contract. 


STORAGE AND INSURANCE 


Goods invoiced and held by mill for whatever reason 
shall be at buyer’s risk. Whether located in mill’s ware- 
houses or elsewhere, they shall be included under the gen- 
eral fire insurance policies of the mill; and in case of loss, 
adjustment shall be made out of the insurance received, 
pro rata with all goods damaged. Goods held for more 
than one year shall be stored and insured at buyer’s ex- 


pense. 
OTHER CONTINGENCIES 


If the Salesnote, of which this instrument with its sup- 
plementary Specification, if any, has become a part, pro- 
vides any conditions or procedure, inconsistent with 
either, then that Salesnote shall govern and neither this 
Standard Salesnote nor its Contingencies, not covered in 
either salesnote or in any appended specification, shall be 
interpreted in accordance with the established rules and 
customs of the trade, particularly with those rules and 
customs which have been formally approved by author- 
ized bodies, representing both buyer and seller. 


ARBITRATION 


Any controversy arising under, or in relation to, this 
contract shall be settled by arbitration. If the parties are 
unable to agree respecting time, place, method, or rules 
of the arbitration, then such arbitration shall be held in 
the City of New York in accordance with the laws of the 
State of New York and the rules then obtaining of the 
General Arbitration Council of the Textile Industry. 
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Slit Cellulose Film Yarns 


HE following is extracted from an article which 
appeared in Sik and Rayon: 

There are two important types of composite 
yarns in which slit film is incorporated as a decorative 
feature, namely, twisted yarns in which a film thread is 
twisted with one or more yarns spun from other fibres; 
and mixture yarns in which slit film in fibre form is 
mixed with other fibres prior to silver formation and then 
spun as a mixture thread. 


TWISTED YARNS 


Fancy twists made with film and other threads are 
used mostly as effect threads in stripes or checks. The 
size most often used is the 0.5 mm. (1/50 in.) width, and 
is usually colorless. There is no particular difficulty in 
the actual twisting providing certain material facts are 
kept in mind. For instance, it is better to arrange that 
the film ribbon is twisted spiralwise around the spun yarn 
which latter serves as a core, and not vice versa. When 
this course is followed the spun yarn, which lies virtually 
straight, will take the tensile strains in weaving, dyeing 
and finishing, while the film yarn being in the form of a 
spiral can extend lengthways without harmful results. It 
should not be forgotten that film yarns are like rayon in 
their reaction to weaving stresses. They will stretch, but 
do not again contract, and will not stretch a second time 

-they will then break. This does not mean that film 
yarns cannot be used as warp threads or as weft. They 
have ample strength for that, but due care must be taken 
that they are not woven so tightly that undue strain is 
put upon them in the shrinking and stretching undergone 
by the pieces when they are in process of dyeing and 
finishing. 

Film yarns are very thing, 300 substance being only 
1/1250 in. thick and 600 substance 1/625 in. thick, hence 
they have two very sharp edges, sharp enough to cut 
other fibres; and if a spun yarn is twisted around a vis- 
cose ribbon yarn, it only results in the production of 
spoiled cloth. The contraction and expansion of the two 
component yarns is so different—even although twisted 
together—that the razor-like edges of the film yarn are 
sharp enough to cut through some of the fibres of the 
spun yarn and allow them to fly outward, entirely spoiling 
the effect which is desired in the cloth and considerably 
weakening the strength of the fabric. 

Viscose film yarns, like all rayon yarns, are much less 
strong when wet than dry, and on this account alone the 
dyer prefers to handle pieces where the film has been 
twisted round the spun yarn, as in such cases there is less 
danger of breakages when the fabrics are being handled 
in the wet state. Where the viscose film yarn has to be 
incorporated in a yarn more than two-fold it is better in 
practice to first twist the film yarn around one of the 
spun yarns which thus forms a foundation or core thread, 
and then twist this fancy doubled yarn with one or more 
other yarns as desired in place of running them all to- 
gether in one operation. The effect produced is smarter 
in appearance, works up easier, and presents more evenly 
distributed light reflecting facets. Knitting, crochet and 
embroidery yarns all lend themselves to twisting with 
tlm yarns, thereby acquiring new scintillating properties. 

Colored film yarns are also capable of being used but 
some colors are not very fast to scouring and dyeing. 

Cut Viscose Firm FIsre 

Cellulose film is cut into strips so narrow that they can 
be used as fibres and blended with wool, cotton, rayon 
staple fibre, silk, mohair and alpaca. Film fibre is usually 
0.02 mm. thick, 0.25 mm. wide (1/100 in.) and can be 
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cut to any desired staple length from % in. to 5 ins. 
depending upon the purpose for which it is required. The 
length of staple is determined mainly by the average 
length of the fibre with which it is to blend. If for 
blending with cotton of 1 in. to 14 ins. staple, 1 in. cut 
hbre would be used; if for mixing with 1 7/16 ins. rayon 
staple fibre 1% ins. cut film would be used; for a cape 
wool averaging 3 ins. to 3% ins. the cut film fibre would 
be 3 ins. staple ; while the woollen trade generally prefers 
cut film of 4% ins. staple. 


Seydel- Woolley 
Company 
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Rice Dobby Chain Company 


| Millbury, Massachusetts 


| DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Agents 
one E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


. Box 348 P. O. Box 720 
Greenvilie, &. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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The proportion of cut film fibre in a mixture yarn is 
mainly determined by the effect it is desired to produce 
in the cloth. The usual blend has 15 to 20 per cent ot 
cut film. fibre mixed with 85 to 80 per cent of another 
textile fibre. When the film fibre is colored the percent- 
age required is usually smaller than when the film is color- 
less. This particularly applies when dark colors are used. 

In cotton spinning, where roller and clearer cards are 
in operation the fibre is hand-fed between the two feed- 
rolls of the card. With revolving flat cards certain modi- 
fications are necessary as the cylinder tends to pack with 
the fibre after the card has run for two or three minutes. 
The blended yarn can be spun satisfactorily on the con- 
densor system or by the ring-spinning method, but it is 
not very suitable for mule spinning. While there are dif- 
ficulties attached to the production of these fancy yarns 
it should be borne in mind that these difficulties are not 
insurmountable. 


A New Boil-Off Agent 


Announcement of a new degumming agent for the hos- 
iery trade, known as Scotrol W. P. Powder, is being 
made by E. F. Houghton & Co., suppliers of oils and 
leathers for the textile industry, Philadelphia, Pa. 

An announcement from the company says: 

“During the two years of scientific research in the lab- 
oratory and in plants of leading hosiery manufacturers 
which preceded this announcement, three principal prob- 
lems arose as to the proper composition of a boil-off 
agent. 

“The first was the type and amount of fatty matter. 
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If properly saponified, fatter matter provides lather and 
suds in the dyeing machine which has a cushioning effect, 
keeps the hosiery from tangling in the bags and at the 
same time acts as a lubricant to prevent chafing and 
rubbing. The fatty matter must be soluble, hence low 
titre fats have been used which can also be more readily 
rinsed from the goods. Other requisites of fatty matter 
are that it must not result in an added lustre which would 
be objectionable, that it must not hydrolize rapidly nor 
react with water to produce lime curds, etc. The amount 
to be used, of course, will vary according to the type of 
hosiery dyeing machine. The hosiery in a rotary dyeing 
machine weighs more in proportion to the amount of 
water used than is true of a paddle type machine. This 
makes it necessary to increase the amount of boil-off 
agent added to the water in a paddle type machine as 
compared with the same hosiery in a rotary machine. 
“The ideal boil-off or degumming bath should have a 
pH value of not over 10.5 and above 10. It is also de- 
sirable to maintain this pH value as constantly as possible 
throughout the degumming and dyeing operation. 
“Scourol W. P. Powder in every working concentration 
has a pH value of 10.2 when the bath is started. As the 
degumming proceeds the pH value does not decrease 
materially. It becomes lowered to a point where there 
is no danger of attacking the fibrin but at the same time 
its ability to remove sericin or gum has not been depleted. 
“The property of penetration is particularly needed to 
carry the degumming agent to the tightly knit portions of 
the heel and seam. 
“A folder is available outlining the merits of Scourol 
W. P. Powder.” 


ITS HARD TO BELIEVE — 


IN ONE 


TEONM 
HIGHER R.PM. 


THAN TWO OF 
THE BEST 
LEATHER BELTS 
IN AMERICA 


ONLY 4G STRETCH 
OF LEATHER — 


ONE 


TEQ@W HAS BEEN 
RUNNING TWO YEARS 


unoeER OUL ano 
WATER — 


RUNS AIR COMPRESSORS / 
WITHOUT AN IDLER, 


Points to Remember 
About Teon Impregnated Belting 


Teon needs no dressing. Therefore gathers no lint. 
Requires no scraping. .... 

Teon is guaranteed to run straight on pulleys. It’s 
built that way..... 

Teon withstands dry heat up to 250° Fahrenheit. Steam 
heat up to 226° Fahrenheit. 


D. P. BROWN & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern Representative 


N. W. PYLE. Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Personal News 


J. W. Bowen has become second hand in spinning on 
the first shift at the Avondale Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 


5. C. Farr has returned to his former position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Santee Mills, Bamberg, S. C. 


A. E. Thompson, of Buffalo, S. C., is now overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Santee Mills, Bamberg, S. C. 


W. H. Ellis, of High Point, N. C., has accepted a posi- 
tion in the office of the Locke Cotton Mills, Concord, 
N. C. 

J. C. Edwards, Jr., has become master mechanic at 


the Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation, Gainesville, 
7a. 


G. H. Gordon has resigned as general overseer of spin- 
ning at the Avondale Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 


H. O. McGill has been promoted from second hand on 
second shift to general overseer spinning at the Avondale 
Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 


J. F. Cooley has been promoted from section man to 
second hand in spinning at the Avondale Mills, Alexander 
City, Ala. 


F. M. Oxner, formerly of the Slater Manufacturing 
Company, has accepted the position of overseer of spin- 
ning at Oconee Textiles, Inc., Westminster, S. C. 


FROST-PROOF CLOSETS THAT 
LIVE UP TO THEIR NAME 


VQGEL frost-proof closets 
for millvillagesand exposed 


places are known all over 
: the country for their service 
and dependability. When 
properly installed they will 
never freeze, and because 
of their simplicity of con- 
Se struction there is nothing to 


Voge! No. |—Many thovu- 


sands in use in all parts get out of order. 


of the country. Cannot 
freeze, no motter how 


cold the weather. Sold by Plumbers and 
* Jobbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 


W. H. May, president of the May Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Burlington, N. C., is now on a five months cruise 
to the principal countries and’ cities of the world. He 
sailed from New York Friday aboard the steamship Fran- 
conia. He will visit the Orient, Africa, China, Japan, 
Siam, Hawaii and the Philippines and return to New 
York on May 29th. 


Paul Ackerly, of Atlanta, president of the Acworth 
(Ga.) Mills, has been missing for the past several weeks 
and a search is now being made for him off of the coast 
of Florida. He was last seen when he left Carabelle for 
Tampa in a 16-foot sailboat, with only a dog for a com- 
panion. 


W. R. Odell, of Concord, is rounding out his fifty- 
eighth year as an active leader in the textile business. It 
was in March, 1877, that Mr. Odell, together with his 
father, the late Capt. J. M. Odell, entered the textile 
business in Concord, and he has been in the business 
continuously since that date. Mr. Odell started with the 
Odell Mills and when that property was sold became one 
of the leading bleachery men in the South. He was one 
of the organizers of the Kerr Bleachery and Finishing 
Works and has been treasurer of the firm for many years. 


D. J. Quillen, who recently joined the Southern sales 
force of the Sterling Ring Traveler Company, of Fall 
River, Mass., is a practical mill man 
of long experience. He began work 
at the Clifton Manufacturing Com- 
pany and during his service there was 
overseer spinning for 15 years. He 
was also overseer spinning at Whit- 
ney Manufacturing Company, and 
later had a similar position at Tuca- 
pau. More recently he was with the 
Charlotte Supply Company as a salesman. 

Mr. Quillen will work with George W .Walker, of Spar- 
tanburg, who is Southern representative for the Sterling 
Ring Traveler Company, and the two will cover the entire 
South. He will also make headquarters at Spartanburg. 


New Textile Consultant Added 
Houghton Research Staff 


Dr. Eugene Reynolds Manning, well known throughout 
the textile industry as a consultant in chemistry and en- 
gineering, has joined the Research Staff of E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., manufacturers of textile processing oils, lubri- 
cants and leathers. 

Dr. Manning for the past three years has been head of 
the Department of Textile Chemistry and Engineering at 
Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College, South Car- 
olina, where he taught such subjects as dyeing, synthetic 
fibers, cellulose, and related.engineering problems. 

His industrial experience includes several years with 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., as a research chemist, 
and with the Du Pont Rayon Company in a similar ca- 
pacity. He was also on the staff of the Pressed Engineer- 
ing Division of the National Aniline & Chemical Co., at 
their Marcus Hook plant. 

Dr. Manning’s experience as a chemical engineer caused 
him to be chosen in 1932 as a member of the Connecticut 
State Water Commission which was studying the disposal 
of industrial waste, polluting the streams of that State. 

Prior to 1930 he was connected with a consulting engi- 
neering concern in Philadelphia, working on chemical en- 
gineering projects connected with new methods of man- 
ufacturing and processing rayon for the Tubize-Chatillon 
Corporation. 
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This varied experience has resulted in the authorship 
of a number of reports and technical articles on chemical 
engineering as applied to the textile industry. This ex- 
perience he is bringing to E. F. Houghton & Co., where 
he will be on the staff of the Research and Development 
Department. His wide experience in the processing of 
synthetic fibers will constitute a material addition to the 
service rendered to the textile industry by E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co. 


Seek Improved Texts for Textile Schools 


For some time the textile schools in the United States 
have been improving their teaching material on technical 
textile subjects. To accelerate and further this work, a 
committee of the textile school deans met in Washington 
last week with officials of the Textile Foundation. Those 
present were: W. D. Fales, of the Rhode Island School 
of Design; Henry W. Nichols, of Bradford-Durtee Tex- 
tile School at Fall River, Mass.; C. A. Jones, of Georgia 
School of Technology; H. H. Willis, of Clemson College, 
South Carolina; F. M. Feiker, who is acting for the 
Foundation in correlating the work, and E. T. Pickard, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Under a grant made by the Foundation, material on 
the subject of carding was collected and organized by 
H. H. Willis, in co-operation with the deans of the other 
textile schools. This material is in the process of being 
further improved. 

The committee agreed to go forward with similar text 
material on the following subjects related to cotton man- 
ufacturing: (1) cotton classification; (2) opening arid 
picking; (3) drawing and roving frames; (4) combing: 
and (5) spinning. It is expected that some of the text 
will be ready for use for the fall term, 1936. 

At the same meeting the committee decided to start 
work on one or two wool manufacturing subjects, and the 
selection of the particular courses was left for decision 
with Mr. Fales and Charles H. Eames, of the Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute. It is expected that work in the wool divi- 
sion will be started promptly. 

Another group of courses which the school deans are 
very anxious to have made available is in the field of tex- 
tile economics. The deans have requested the Textile 
Foundation to sponsor the collection and presentation of 
suitable material which will better permit the schools to 
adapt their economic courses more specifically to textile 
conditions and operations. 


OBITUARY 


JESSE M. HOWARD 


Concord, N. C.—Funeral services for Jesse M. How- 
ard, 52, prominent Concordian who died suddenly of a 
heart attack at the Concord hospital late Saturday night, 
were held at Central Methodist Church here Monday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Howard had been a patient in the hospital since 
December 23rd, when he broke his hip after slipping on 
an ice coated sidewalk. He was responding satisfactorily 
(oO treatment when fatally stricken. 

A native of Wadesboro, Mr. Howard had been a resi- 
dent of Conford for the past 33 years. After an appen- 
ticeship with the Gibson Mill, where later he served as 
shipping clerk and dye department overseer, he held the 
post of superintendent of the Kerr Bleachery for several 
years, resigning that job to accept one with the duPont 
Company with headquarters at Charlotte. Mr. Howard 
‘raveled extensively in the textile areas of the South, 
where he was widely known. 
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TRAIL BLAZING ISN'T ALWAYS 
DONE WITH AN Ax 


It was the custom of American pioneers, when exploring 
new territory, to “blaze a trail,’ so that others might 
follow with assurance and in comparative safety. This 
blazing was done by stripping the bark from trees along 
the way. 


There are still trails to be blazed in America, but they 
are in industry rather than in virgin forest. In the card 
clothing industry the name Ashworth has been a trail 
blazer for three generations. In fact card clothing has 
become a tradition to this company,—not just a product. 


One of the originators of this business was also the 
originator of hardened and tempered steel wire for card 
clothing and later of BRIGHT hardened and tempered 
steel wire. Because of its obvious advantages, this wire 
is now standard for the entire trade. 


Additional improvements from time to time, in product, 
organization and service, have made this company one of 
the leaders in its field. The principles of management 
that have been responsible for past achievement still pre- 
vail in this company today. We are still blazing trails 
that purchasers of card clothing may follow, confident of 
progress with safety. 


NOTE: Other Ashworth contributions to card clothing 
progress will be described in future advertisements. 


PIONEERS 
CARD CLOTHING 


ASHWORTH BROS., INCORPORATED 


WOOLEN DIV.: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
Factories in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia 


Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotten, Wool, Worsted, Silk 
and Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Napping Machinery; Brusher Clothing 
and Card Clothing for Special Purposes; Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire; Sole 
Distributors for Piatt’s Metallic Wire; Lickerins Rewired and Top Flats Ke- 
clothed at All Plants. 
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The Cotton Outlook 


N a review of the cotton situation, C. T. Revere, of 
Munds, Winslow & Potter, says: 

“As the time draws near for Supreme Court action 
on the AAA cases, the market appears to be losing some 
of its tremors. Doubts persist, of course, but these relate 
more to the character of the decision than to its effect on 
prices. 

“The trade appears to have made up its mind to a 
large extent on two phases of the pending litigation. One 
is that the broad policy of the Agricultural Adjustment 
program is not under consideration, thereby meaning that 
judgment is unlikely to be passed on the validity of bene- 
fit payments in order to obtain co-operation for crop con- 
trol. The other view is to the effect that if the decision 
favors the AAA, the market reaction will be negligible, 
owing to the fact that matters will stand “as they are,” 
excepting, of course, the influence of assured crop control 
on the nerves of an over crowded short interest in the 
October position. 


“There appears’ to be general expectation that on 
January 6th the fate of the Bankhead Compulsory Con- 
trol Act will be settled, and that it will be declared un- 
constitutional. Some time ago, it was thought that such 
action would so seriously impair the adjustment schedule 
for the new season that the effect on prices would be pro- 
nouncedly unfavorable. This view has been substantially 
revised recently, due largely to the conclusion that such a 
decision has been expected and, therefore, measurably 
discounted. 


‘The current level for new crop quotations certainly 
cannot be called exorbitant, even if the yield should be 
much in excess of the present season’s production. More- 
over, the influence of invalidated compulsory control 
seems, according to fairly reliable advices, to have been 
offset by the evidence of exceptional “voluntary” co- 


operation for the new season. Undoubtedly, the fact that 
the differential subsidy payments, guaranteeing 12 cents 
to producers, would not be accorded non-signers of the 
new contract, has been a great stimulus to compliance. 
“Both the cotton trade and the textile industry are 


chiefly interested in the reaction that would ensue from a 


decision invalidating the processing taxes. This levy lays 
an impost of 4.2 cents per pound on processed raw mate- 
rial. Its elimination, in theory at least, would suggest a 
price for the finished product of 4.2 cents per pound 
cheaper. Inasmuch as price is an important consideration 
in any market, the natural trade inference-is that goods 
demand would be greatly stimulated by the automatic 
downward revision of prices. 

“Prof. George F. Warren, in an address last week be- 
fore the American Farm Economic Association, was 
quoted as commenting on this point as follows: ‘We 
need not fear the effects of a negative decision as to the 
constitutionality of the processing taxes and production 
control. I believe that the price of hogs would rise de- 
cidedly and cotton and wheat would rise appreciably 
without being responsible for an increase in prices to the 
consumer.’ 

“In view of the reduced inventory position of textiles 
throughout the country, and the backlog of buying that 
has been withheld pending the adjudication of the AAA 
cases, it would seem that if Professor Warren’s conclusion 
regarding the stimulating effect of the decision is correct, 
we may look forward to a buying wave in the cotton 
branch of the textile industry that not only would bring 
goodly orders to manufacturers but furnish the incentive 
for heavy purchases of raw material. In fact, we believe 
domestic cotton manufacturers are justified in envisioning 
a period of pronounced prosperity during the forthcoming 
months of the new year. 

(Continued on Page 26) 


It Boils Thin! 


Manufactured By 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION--USE 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabric! 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE—Southern Agent—GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 5. C. F. M. Birmingham, Ala. 
J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., 


—A KEEVER PRODUCT 
Has More Penetration! 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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ACHILLE BORGO 


Managing Director 


CONSTANTINO LOPEZ 
Assistant Manager 


AVANA'’S Sevilla-Biltmore, most famous hotel in Latin America, is open again. That’s good news for the experi- 
enced traveler! 


Under the new regime (the celebrated host, Achille Borgo, is managing director) the Sevilla bar has been modern- 
ized into the smartest rendezvous of the capital . . . the famed Sevilla patio enlarged for gay cocktail-hour throngs 
. . the hotel refurbished throughout. From now on, the Sevilla-Biltmore will be open the year ’round. 


SEASONAL TARIFFS ARE SENSIBLY SCALED TO MODERN TRAVEL BUDGETS 


A thoroughly cosmopolitan hotel—the Sevilla . . . Cuban in its high-ceilinged rooms, tiled floors, balconies and 
other features adapted to tropic living . . . French in cuisine, service, atmosphere . . . American in comfort, conve- 
niences and—cocktails ! 


Sevilla-Biltmore hospitality now includes a special bureau for personal service to guests, to handle their individual 
travel and entertainment details—such as luggage, customs inspection, entry of guests’ automobiles, parties inside or 
outside the hotel, tours of the island and other particular service. 


For information, rates, reservations: any travel agent ... . or Sevilla-Biltmore, Havana, Cuba. 
Cable address: “Sevilla.” 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
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AAA Is Out 


HE AAA failed to pass its test in the Supreme 
Court. 

We were not at all surprised at the decision. 
It is exactly in line with what we have been con- 
tending since its passage. AAA so plainly con- 
trary to the Constitution that we could not im- 
agine the court making any other decision. 

When the Constitution was written, it was 
made perfectly plain that all powers not specifi- 
cally given to Congress were reserved by the 
several States. That principle has been repeat- 
edly upheld by the Supreme Court and will 
doubtless continue to be upheld. In other words, 
neither Congress nor any agency of the Federal 
Government may usurp more power than is 
granted it under the Constitution. 

If the powers granted under AAA were upheld 
the Supreme Court decision said “Congress 
might redistribute the entire industrial popula- 
tion of the United States.” The decision fur- 
ther pointed out that “the United States Govern- 
ment could destroy local self-government.” 

Some of the more striking passages from the 
decision include the following: 

The power of taxation, which is expressly granted, may, 
of course, be adopted as a means to carry into operation 
another power also expressly granted. But resort to the 
taxing power to effectuate an end which is not legitimate, 
not within the scope of the Constitution, is obviously 
inadmissible, 

* + * * 


A power to lay taxes for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States is not in common sense 
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a general power. It is limited to those objects. It cannot 


constitutionally transcend them. 
* * * * 

The question is not what power the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to have but what powers in fact have been 
given by the people. It hardly seems necessary to reiter- 
ate that ours is a dual form of government; that in every 
State there are two governments—the State and the 
United States. Each State has all governmental powers 
save such as the people, by their Constitution, have con- 
ferred upon the United States, denied to the States, or 
reserved to themselves. The Federal Union is a govern- 
ment of delegated powers. It has only such as are ex- 
pressly conferred upon it and such as are reasonably to 
be implied from those granted. In this respect we differ 
radically from nations where all legislative power, with- 
out restriction or limitation, is vested in a parliament or 
other legislative body subject to no restrictions except 
the discretion of its members. 

There should be no misunderstanding as to the func- 
tion of this court in such a case. It is sometimes said 
that the court assumes a power to overrule or control the 
action of the people’s representatives. This is a miscon- 
ception. The Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land ordained and established by the people. All legis- 
lation must conform to the principles it lays down. When 
an act of Congress is appropriately challenged in the 
courts as not conforming to the constitutional mandate 
the judicial branch of the government has only one duty 
—to lay the article of the Constitution which is invoked 
beside the statute which is challenged and to decide 
whether the latter squares with the former. All the court 
does, or can do, is to announce its considered judgment 
upon the question. The only power it has, if such it may 
be called, is the power of judgment. This court neither 
approves nor condemns any legislative policy. Its deli- 
cate and difficult office is to ascertain and declare whether 
the legislation is in accordance with, or in contravention 
of, the provisions of the Constitution; and, having done 
that, its duty ends. 

At best it [AAA] is a scheme for purchasing with Fed- 
eral funds submission to Federal regulation of a subject 
reserved to the States . . . The Congress cannot invade 
State jurisdictions to compel individual action; no more 
can it purchase such action. .. . The United States can 
make the contract only if the Federal power to tax and to 


appropriate reaches the subject matter of the contract. 


The decision of the court is the most import- 
ant since the advent of the New Deal. Not only 
does it topple over the Brain Trust’s pet plan for 
the regimentation of agriculture, but it sounds a 
clear warning that other New Deal measures are 
not within the bounds of legality. 


Other plans for Federal control of agriculture 
and industry are likely to suffer the same fate ac- 
corded AAA. The Bankhead Act, Guffey Act, 
Wagner Act, and others appear headed for the 
discard. 


The decision is the most severe blow so far 
struck at the New Deal. As long as the Consti- 


tution stands as it is now written, it is plainly 
implicated in the court decision that Congres- 
sional attempts toward a new economic order, 
built on Federal control, will avail nothing. 
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Aftermath of the Tax Decision 


HILE cotton manufacturers are rejoicing that 

the processing taxes are no more, it will take 
some time to make the necessary adjustments 
between buyer and seller which are called for 
under the protective clauses. 


Suspension of trading for the past several 
weeks was a wise move, as the situation needs 
close study by everyone affected by the court 
decision. 

It is too early yet to foresee all of the effects 
of the end of AAA. As far as the tax itself is 
concerned, several points of interest are empha- 
sized now. 

First, it seems certain that all of the mills 
which took court action against tax collections 
will, within a reasonably short time, be refunded 
the funds that were impounded by court order. 

Second, it seems very unlikely that any re- 
funds of taxes actually paid in will ever be made. 
There are no funds available for repayment and 
the chances are there never will be any money 
appropriated for the purpose. 


Owners of several mills which were sold by the 
Government under process tax liens, apparently 
have a case against the Government. 

The most immediate problems faced by the 
mills involve the adjustments to be made on ex- 
isting contracts and the naming of new prices. 


Many buyers are expecting to cover their 
needs on the basis of current quotations, less the 
full amount of the processing tax. Mi§ills are 
unwilling to reduce prices to the full amount of 
the tax. Efforts to buy goods on this basis 
proved fruitless this week. Prices have been too 
low for a long time and have not reflected the 
full extent of the taxes. They should not decline 
to the full extent of the tax. 


We feel that if mills handle their sales care- 
fully and are in no rush to book new business 
purely on a price basis, that they will be able to 
prevent undue price declines. The best advice 
at present appears to be “hold everything.” 


Another question of vital importance involves 
the action that the Government will take toward 
tax on floor stocks. The law which levied taxes 
on all goods in stock when the law became effec- 
tive also promised rebates when the tax was to 
be lifted. Section 16 of the act says: 


Sec. 16 (a) Upon the sale or other disposition of any 
article processed wholly or in chief value from any com- 
modity with respect to which a processing tax is to be 
levied, that on the date the tax first takes effect or wholly 
terminates with respect to the commodity, is held for sale 
or other disposition (including articles in transit) by any 
person, there shall be made a tax adjustment as follows: 

(1) Whenever the processing tax first takes effect, 
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there shall be levied, assessed and collected a tax to be 
paid by such person equivalent to the amount of the 
processing tax which would be payable with respect to 
the commodity from which processed if the processing 
had occurred on such date. 

(2) Whenever the processing tax is wholly terminat- 
ed, there shall be refunded to such person a sum (or if it 
has not been paid, the tax shall be abated) in an amount 
equivalent to the processing tax with respect to the com- 
modity from which processed. 

(b) The tax imposed by sub-section (a) shall not 
apply to the retail stocks of persons engaged in retail 
trade, held at the date the processing tax first takes 
effect; but such retail stocks shall not be deemed to 
include stocks held in a warehouse on such date, or such 
portion of other stocks held on such date as are not sold 
or otherwise disposed of within 30 days thereafter. The 
tax refund or abatement provided in sub-section (a) shall 
not apply to the retail stocks of persons engaged in retail 
trade, held on the date the processing tax is wholly ter- 
minated. 


In a statement issued on Tuesday, Dr. Clau- 
dius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, stated that after conferences be- 
tween mill interests and merchants in New York, 
a plan had been evolved that is recommended as 
fair and equitable for buyers and sellers alike. 

Chief problems of the industry following the 
decision, Dr. Murchison said, were related to 
handling undelivered orders, refunds to buyers 
of taxes collected by mills and placed in custody 
of courts, and new contracts. 

The formula announced as proposed by the 
Recovery Committee of the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants, approved by the Associa- 
tion and concurred in by the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute was summarized as providing: 

1. That in making price adjustments on undelivered 
portions of existing contracts, sellers protect themselves 
against losses as the result of new taxes or inability to 
obtain refund of taxes placed in escrow; 

2. That in agreeing to the ultimate refund of taxes 
placed in escrow, buyers and sellers shall bear pro rata 
the cost of obtaining the release of such funds from 
escrow; and 

3. That new contracts shall bear the so-called “up- 
and-down”’ clause which, protecting both buyers and sell- 
ers in the event of new Federal legislation affecting any 
element of the seller’s cost, has been generally accepted 
by the trade for the last two and one-half years. 

A confused market situation is naturally ex- 
pected as a result of the court decision, but the 
chief difficulties should be ironed out within a 
short time. We feel that business will be able to 
go ahead actively within the next several weeks. 

Fortunately the necessity for a pause in the 
textile markets comes at a time when the mills 
are in a very favorable technical position. The 


volume of orders on hand now and the absence 
of burdensome stocks should by all means miti- 
gate against anything approaching market de- 
moralization. 

We share the opinion that business will be 
much better as soon as the atmosphere is cleared. 
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FOR EVERY LOAD 
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PRECISIUN 


-CARECO ‘ONE PIECE FURNACE LINING -| 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 


OF BOILER EURNACES 
NEPIECT 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


Reg V.5 TRADE MARK Pat. ore 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


STRAIGHT-BELT 
DRAVE 


OOOO Os 
Extra End Idler Pulleys Take Strain From End Spindles 


Standard on new No. 50 Leesona 
Winders and may be installed on older 
machines equipped with clutch-type 
drive. 


Single belt for 12 spindles, has twice the life of 
belt on 6 spindles with serpentine drive. 


75% saving in stops for belt repairs. 


Reduces time required for mechanical supervis- 
ion and saves cost of replacing clutch parts. 


Slow start reduces end breakage. Production 
increased. 


UNIVERSAL WinDING Co. 
BOSTON 


1A PROVIDENCE UTICA 
ATLANTA 
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Mill News 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—lIselin-Jefferson Company, New 
York, have been appointed sole selling agents for the 
Woodside Mills. 


Erwin, N. C.—The Erwin Cotton Mills have just 
purchased one of the Guillet overhauling systems from 
the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Newserry, S. C.—The Mollohon plant of the Kendall 
Mills are using the Guillet overhauling system on a rental 
basis, in the reconditioning of their machinery. 


Spray, N. C.—The Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., are overhauling the machinery of the Spray 
Cotton Mills with the Guillet overhauling system. 

Decatur, ALA.—Cooper-Wells Company here has let 
contract for an addition to their hosiery mills here that 
will represent an expenditure of $50,000. 


VaLpese, N. C.—The Blackstone Hosiery Mills have 
been incorporated here by H. D. Grill, of Valdese, P. D. 
Hutchinson, of Charlotte, and George Blankenstein, of 
New York. The company has operated a hosiery mill 
here for some time. 

Criimton, S$. C.—The Clinton Weaving Mills, Inc., has 
been granted a charter from the office of Secretary of 
State, with 100 shares of stock of no par value. Follow- 
ing are the officers: R. M. Carlisle, president, and Laura 
Somaini, secretary and treasurer. 


Papucan, Ky.—Fire destroyed the Paducah Hosiery 
Company plant December 27th at a loss said to exceed 
$60,000. The plant had been closed for a number of 
months. 3 

Louis Rubel, president, said the fire ruined machinery 
which was soon to have been removed to Murray, Ky. 


TAYLORSVILLE, N. C.—A. A. Whitener and several 
members of his family have purchased the stock of the 
Rhodes interests in the Rhodes-Whitener Mills here. Mr. 
Whitener, whose home is in Hickory, will continue as 
president of the company and will have offices here. D. 
P. Rhodes, of Lincolnton, has been general manager of 
the mill, and Paul Rhodes, secretary and treasurer. 


Kinston, N. C.—The trustees of the Caswell Mills, 
Inc., hope to have the spinning plant in operation soon. 
They will operate it under an order from Judge Isaac M. 
Meekins, of Federal Court. 

The trustees, it as stated, hope to employ a full com- 
plement of operatives. Three hundred and sixty persons 
worked in the plant before the owning company failed a 


year ago. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Dividend checks have been paid 
by several mills of the Greenville area. 

Dunean Mills paid $10,500 on preferred stock, Victor- 
Monaghan paid $11,000 in dividends on preferred stock, 
Southern Bleachery & Print Works at Taylors paid $40,- 
000 on preferred stock and Southern Weaving Company 
paid $11,200 on common and preferred stock. 

Union-Buffalo Mills at Union, of which Fred W. 
Symmes of Greenville is president, paid $30,000 in divi- 
dends on preferred stock. 


AVRMA-AVFFMANN 
THRUST BEARINGS 
NORMA HOFFMANN 
| 
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Mill News Items 


MontTiceLtLo, Arx.—After five months of idleness, 
idleness, operations at the Monticello Cotton Mill have 
here resumed. Manager Terral Spencer of the plant said 
around 200 operatives would be employed. Announce- 
ment was made of the installation of new machinery in 
the factory. 

SaLupA, S. C——The Nantex Manufacturing Company’s 
local unit, the new garment factory here, has started oper- 
ations. The machinery for the initial group of girls and 
women has been installed and 60 have been called to work 
already. A fortnight will be required to familiarize this 
number with the work, and then 60 more will be called to 
work and so on until the plant’s capacity of 200 opera- 
tives has been called. 

Rosesoro, N. C.—The Rosedale Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been reorganized as the Hill Spinning Company, 
and has been granted a charter with an authorized capital 
of $100,000. The incorporators are N. B. Hill, Susan G. 
Herring and H. H. Hall. Mr. Hill was for many years 
superintendent of the Caswell Mills, Kinston, N. C., and 
will have charge of manufacturing. The mill has 5,000 
spindles and has been operated on 8s to 16s yarns. 


HopeweEti, Va.—Work will begun this week in the 
acid area of the Tubize Chatillon Corporation, in tearing 
down and removing 19 of the old buildings in that area. 
The work of dismantling will be in charge of the firm of 
Gresham & Ware of Petersburg, Va., that was awarded 
the contract. The dismantling of these buildings will in 
no way affect the operating of the knitting and dyeing 
plants now in operation, as they are located about a mile 
from the main operating plant. 


HopeweELL, VA.—Hopewell has a good opportunity 
now to land as many as six plants for the dyeing and 
printing of textiles. These plants employ between 500 
and 2,000 persons each, and are now located in New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, New York, and in the New England 
States. 

Richmond already has secured one plant for the dyeing 
and printing of textiles. It is the Richmond Piece Works. 
This plant will open here about March Ist in the former 
Simmons Mattress Company building at Third and Hull 
streets, South Richmond. 


Yarn Stiffness Measurement 


An instrument that measures quantitatively the stiff- 
ness of treated and untreated yarns, and that is especially 
valuable for determining the effect upon yarns of various 
size mixtures, has been developed by Dr. Irving J. Saxl 
and is described in the January Textile Research. “It 
consists essentially in determining the force necessary to 
bend a piece of yarn, held at one end, through various 
angles. For convenience in the application of the force, 
the yarn is formed into a U-bend, the load being applied 
at the center of the U. The bending angle is variable by 
means of a turning device. The instrument is used in 
conjunction with an analytical balance. The method de- 
scribed lends itself to a great many different applications. 
Among others, the load-versus-deflection characteristics 
lor various types of yarn have been determined. The in- 
fluence of the number of filaments and proper sizing upon 
the stiffness is shown, as is the hysteresis effect. 
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One Ply Oak and One Ply Kromatan 
Combination Leather Belt 


Cuts 
Production 
Costs 


in the Spinning and 
Weave Rooms 


—because it hugs the pulleys, delivers the maximum 
in power, and wears longer than regular oak belting. 


Let Us Quote You On Your , 


Requirements 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


CORPORATION 


123 GEORGIA AVE. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


.. OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 
.. SPECIAL FINISHES .. 
.. FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES... 


ee 8 @ 


Specializing 

in 
MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 
for 


SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS 
se eee 


Southern Representative, 


EUGENE J. ADAMS 
TERRACE APTS. ANDERSON, ©. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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assitied Department 


| G. A. WHITE @ CO., Sou. Rep. | 
international Co. 
Jackson Moistening Co 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 

Charlotte, N. C. 


| WANTED 


i—Used Portable Barber-Colman 
| Warp Tying-in Machine, in good 
condition Must be equipped 
| with Type “‘D’’ Knotter. 

i—Transfer Creel (only) for High 
Speed Warper. for Uni- 

versal or Foster Packages. 
Address ‘“Machinery,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED 
Superintendent with practical ex- 
perience in all departments making 


upholstery, drapery, tie and dress 

goods on silk, rayon, acetate, and | 
cotton. A-1 man on Jacquards and | 
looms Textile school graduate. 

(ood manager of help Married. 
Can furnish best of references and 
willing to go anywhere for right 
party. 
Write 


“Drapery,”’ care Textile Bul- | 
tin. 


Wanted 


100-125 H. first class boiler. 
Write details to Box 1067, Char- ; 
lotte, N. C. 


WANTED | 


A man thoroughly posted as to how 
good yarn should be made but who 
through age or some oy or ge ail- 
ment is unable to devote but a few 
hours a day in an advisory capac- 
ity for a earded yarn mill of less 
than 5.000 spindles 
Living is cheap, place healthy, roll- 
ing country in Georgia and associa- 
tion with contented help should be 
delightfully pleasant. No active in- 
terest in business expected which 
: must be reflected in remuneration 
to be paid. Address “X. Y. Z@.,” 
care Textile Bulle tin. 


OVERSEER WBRAVING, 
wants to make change. 5 years’ ex- 
perience on silks, rayon and cotton 
fancies. Good references. Let me hear 
from you. Write “Weaver.” care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


now employed, 


WANTED 


Two spindle plumbers, to overhaul 
spinning. Job will last about eight 
weeks. Give age, experience and 
reference from last place worked. 
Booze fighters and trouble makers 
need not apply. Address “B. T. R.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Japanese Imports Larger 


Washington. Average monthly 
imports of cotton cloth from Japan 
will stabilize at around 3 million 
yards, it was seen by observers here 
as the Commerce Department made 
public figures showing imports of the 
Nipponese textiles during the first 11 
months of 1935. 

According to department figures, 
the United States imported 33,983,- 
000 square yards of cotton cloth from 
Japan in the first 11 months of last 
year, which averages slightly over 3 
million yards a month. These figures 
are significant, some believe, when it 
is remembered that the Japanese am- 
bassador recently: informed the State 
Department that his country has 
already undertaken to voluntarily 
limit cloth exports to the United 
States. This statement was taken to 
mean by many that cloth exports to 
the United States from the island em- 
pire have now reached a figure at 
which they will be stabilized. 

A slight decline of Japanese cotton 
cloth imports during November from 
the preceding month is recorded by 
Department of Commerce figures, 
which reveal that a total of 3,076,000 
square yards were imported from 
Japan for consumption in November 
as compared with 3,668,000 square 


yards in October. Of the November 
total 2,773,000 square yards were 
bleached cloth and 303,000 square 
yards were printed, dyed or colored. 
No imports of unbleached cloth were 
recorded. 

The preliminary figures reveal that 
a total of 33,983,000 square yards of 
cotton cloth were imported from Ja- 
pan for consumption in the January- 
November, 1935, period, as compared 
with 5,077,000 square yards in the 
same period of 1934. Of the total 
for the 1935 period 28,220,000 square 
yards were bleached cloth and 5,763,- 
O00 square yards printed, dyed or 
colored. 

It is noted that imports for con- 
sumption comprise “imports for im- 
mediate consumption” plus . with- 
drawals from United States bonded 
warehouses for consumption.’’ Goods 
entered into bonded warehouses dur- 
ing any period added to “imports for 
immediate consumption” comprise 
what are termed “general imports,’ 
which are roughly equivalent to act- 
ual arrivals. 

The 3,076,000 square yards of cot- 
ton cloth imported for consumption 
from Japan in November were valued 
at $123,000, as compared with Octo- 
ber imports of 3,668,000 square yards 
valued at $162,000 and with Novem- 
ber, 1934, imports of 927,000 square 
yards valued at $44,000. 
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Total imports for consumption 
from all countries during November 
were 5,174,000 square yards valued 
at $570,000 compared with 3,517,000 
square yards valued at $576,000 in 
November, 1934. Imports for con- 
sumption from all countries during 
the first 11 months of 1935 totalled 
58,764,000 square yards valued at 
$6,438,000 compared with 37,180,000 
square yards valued at $6,216,000 in 
the same period of 1934. 


Dividends At 


— 


Newberry, S. C.—The Newberry 
Cotton Mills paid a semi-annual div- 
idend of 3 per cent on a capital stock 
of $1,000,000, which amounted to 
$30,000. 

The Mollohon Mill paid a semi- 
annual dividend of 3% per cent on 
$825,000 preferred stock, which 
amounted to $28,875 

The Oakland Cotton Mill paid a 
semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent 
on $510,000 preferred stock, which 
amounted to $17,950. 


Urge Mills To Hold Prices 


A statement issued from the offices 
of the Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Association in Gastonia Mon- 
day in the wake of the Supreme 
Court decision invalidating AAA 
processing taxes, sounded a note of 
rejoicing that the processing levies 
have been tossed into the government 
waste-basket and a note of warning 
to combed yarn mills to hold their 
prices at present levels. The state- 
ment from this association, represent- 
ing practically all Southern combed 
yarn spindles, condemned as “folly” 
any tendency to indulge in price cut- 
ting. 

The statement in full was as fol- 
lows: 

“The combed yarn spinning indus- 
try has paid out millions in the proc- 
essing tax which on combed cotton 
yarns amounted to 6 cents a pound. 
They have to a great extent absorbed 
the tax, being unable in most in- 
stances to pass it fully on to the cus- 
tomer. As a consequence, it would 
be folly for the combed yarn mills 
not to hold to their present price 
scale. Customers will be amply cared 
for by the so-called ‘Charlotte clause’ 


adopted by the industry last August. 
We are happy indeed that the Su- 
preme Court has seen fit to remove 
this travesty on justice as practiced 
by the AAA program through its cot- 
ton processing tax.” 


| 
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Textile Patents 


Several textile patents were granted 
last week, according to Paul H. 
Eaton, patent attorney, Charlotte. 

Charles E. McGhee and Bryant 
W. Gossett have solved the impossi- 
ble in perfecting a machine for re- 
finishing textile rings, and for which 
they obtained broad coverage. Their 
machine refinishes spinning rings, 


twisting rings and the like and cause 
them to look like new rings, and to 
perform equal to new rings. They 
have several machines in operation 
and have already refinished hundreds 
of thousands of rings for textile mills, 
which are reported to give excellent 
results. The machine is of the cen- 
terless grinder type, yet it cuts all 
portions of the ring to equal thick- 
ness regardless of its being out of 


19 
USED 
BELTING 
e All Sizes 
e Reconditioned 
' Satisfactory Service Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded! 
Price of New 
GREENVILLE | 
BELTING CO. 
| Greenville, S. C. 


round or warped out of a common 
plane. 


The other Gastonia securing a pat- 
ent was also of textile nature, and 
was granted to J. Gottlieb, president 
of Threads, Inc. It relates to a col- 
ored cap to be inserted over the end 
of a yarn cone before the yarn is 
wound thereon. Each manufacturer 
desires his thread on a cone of a par- 
ticular color so his operators will 
know where to place the thread. This 
has caused thread manufacturers to 
stock large quantities of differently 
colored cones to fill their orders. By 
this invention, the thread manufac- 
turer needs only to stock one supply 
of plain cones, and then he sticks the 
caps of the desired color on the cones 
to fill an order and then winds the 
thread thereon. 


Pannill Erecting 
Four-Story Plant 


Application has been 
Pannill Knitting Company, Martins- 
ville, Va., for permit to erect a new 
building adjoining its present plant 
to house the spring needle machines 
recently purchased from William 
Sloan & Co., Norfolk, Va., according 
to an officer of the company. This 
will be the ninth addition since the 
company entered business in 1925. 

The two units will be operated sep- 
arately. 

Excavation for the new four-story 
building, having 44,000 square feet 
of floor space, began last week-end. 


made by 


Paul B. Eaton 
PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Muneey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. &. Patent Office 
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2°93 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMESTIC Export 
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Josnua L. BAILY & Co. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—A moderate increase in sales of cotton 
goods was noted last week. Some buyers were in the mar- 
ket for their January needs. being apparently unwilling 
to delay longer, in spite of the hesitation that was noted 
as the markets awaited the court decision on AAA. 

The spurt in print cloths late last week resulted in 
movement of fairly substantial amounts of the key styles. 
No price changes developed, except that on the 38'-inch 
6.25 yard 60x48s spots sold at 53¢c and contracts at 5c. 
At the opening of the week both spots and later goods 
had been available at 5 7-16c. Sales of print cloth yarn 
goods for the week, despite the good business on Friday, 
ran below current production. 

Carded broadcloths sold better and there was good 
business on both 100x60s and 80x60s, although the busi- 
ness was insufficient to bring any increases in prices. The 
Statistical position on both styles, however,.is such that 
there is widespread belief that the next move will be up- 
ward, 

The sheeting divisions developed no active amount of 
business last week, but there was moderate day-to-day 
buying which left mills in a strong position on most cloths. 
One or two styles had slid off a little during the week, but 
in general prices were well maintained. 

The fine goods markets generally were quiet. There 
was good inquiry for later deliveries of combed lawns at 
current spot prices, but mills were unwilling to accept 
business on that basis. The quantities offered for near 
deliveries at the lowest market prices were said to be 
negligible and most mills wanted “ac to “4c a yard more 
even for spots. Several mills were unwilling to quote 
distant futures at this time, believing that their best in- 
terests lay in awaiting a stronger market. 

There was some fairly good buying of fancy cloths. 
Some colored yarn fancies in novelty weaves were booked 
and there also was moderate business on sheer descrip- 
tions for later spring promotions. Most converters had 
completed their covering on the rough weaves for early 
spring promotions and were giving a good deal of atten- 
tion to pressing mills for early deliveries. 


Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s . 8H 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7% 
Brown sheetinfs, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Denims 
Brown sheetings, 4- yard, 56x60s 7M 
- 


i J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST... NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There was little change in the yarn 
market during the week. The market suffered from the 
usual seasonal dullness at the end of the year and there 
was general hesitation as buyers and sellers awaited the 
fate of the AAA in its court test. Prices were generally 
unchanged, although easier quotations were noted in some 
quarters. Inquiry was fairly active but most buyers were 
not inclined to cover ahead. 


Large suppliers say they have no intention of forcing 
yarn into the market and thus putting undue pressure 
against prices. Instead, the majority of sellers believe 
efforts to stimulate contracting should be deferred until 
there are definite signs of spontaneous interest among con- 
sumers of sale cotton yarns. 


A further period such as the trade has been going 
through, therefore, is to be looked for in the yarn busi- 
ness, experienced observers say, except that the rate of 
deliveries against existing contracts is likely to be step- 
ped up very materially, as compared with the December 
weekly average. Distributors claim that customers con- 
tracted at attractive prices for the bulk of yarn coming to 
them this month and later, and probably will want it 
shipped as scheduled. 


Most local houses report that they are entering the 
new year with order books better filled than in previous 
years, and some claim unfilled orders with them are the 
heaviest since 1929. 


One feature of the market, even during the last week 
of the year, has been that specifications on running con- 
tracts have held up much better than at this time in re- 
cent years. In one instance a combed spinner asked a 
large customer if it would be satisfactory if his plant were 
to be closed for the regular year-end shutdown and. he was 
informed the knitter needed the yarn and that deliveries 
must be made as usual. Manufacturers with contracts 
placed appear to have slackened off little at the year-end. 

This indicates to spinners that once the uncertainty in 
connection with the processing tax is removed there will 
be a fairly prompt renewal of demand. They assert that 
many manufacturers, especially in the knitting field, have 
been buying yarns on a short-time basis with this in mind 
and once the tax question is settled there will be more 
forward delivery business. 
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\Double Duty Travelers 


WENTWORTH 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 

) National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

| 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


IF iTS PAPER 
Send Ls Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO, 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center : 
of Screw. | 


) Push Button Control — Reversing 

: Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.,inc. | 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N.Y 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 


By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 
Autbor of Silk and Mixed Goods, Etc. 


“Silk and Mixed Goods analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- 
culation, and Weave,”” by Arthur . Bechnell, Textile 
School Graduate, former New York Silk Expert, Practica] 
Mill Man and Efficiency Expert, in 2 volumes, 493 pages 
(139 pages), and “for users of silk, rayon, and other yarns 
in the production of mixed goods.”’ 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


BALFOUR, N. C. 


THIncs WortH ARE ALWAYS HAPPENING 
AROUND BALFour MILLS 

Capt. Ellison A. Smythe, the president of Balfour 
Mills, is one of the oldest active textile leaders in the 
South. He is 88 years old and makes a daily visit to the 
mill, and is deeply interested in the quality of the output. 

Mr. D. B. Coltrane, of Concord, president and treas- 
urer of Norwood Mfg. Co., Norwood, N. C., is 92, and 
Mr. Robt. R. Ray, secretary and treasurer of McAden 
Mills, McAdenvyille, N. C., is almost 84—all in North 
Carolina. They are all pioneers in the textile industry 
and are among the grandest and most beloved textile 
men. 

On his birthday recently, Captain Smythe was the re- 
cipient of a present from the employees of Balfour Mills, 
with every one a contributor. He has never at any time 
had trouble with labor and he has merited the esteem and 
good will of all who have worked for him: it is their de- 
light to give him loyal co-operation. 

A THANKSGIVING TURKEY 

Every overseer at Balfour received a turkey from Cap- 
tain Smythe for Thanksgiving, and they ate so much that 
they all learned to gobble. It is no wonder that people 
stay with this good man. He was for many years at 
Pelzer, S. C., and a number of his people followed him to 
Balfour. Superintendent W. E. Hammond has been with 
Captain Smyth around 40 years, and says there has never 
been a finer man than the captain. 

CHRISTMAS SAVING CLUB 

The people at Balfour listened to the advice of Cap- 
tain Smyth and organized a Christmas Saving Club— 
just a small amount held out from their wages each week 
—and on Dec. 18th $8,000 came to them as a reward for 
thrift. There was no one at Balfour Mills who was 
“hard up” Christmas. 

Some only saved the amount that others (in other 
places) paid into the labor union fund for the upkeep of 
union officials; but it amounted to a nice sum in a year’s 
time, and made Christmas happy for their own loved 
ones. 

A BANovET Dec. 21sT 
Captain Smyth gives a banquet every Christmas which 


is looked forward to and enjoyed by a hundred or more 
guests each season. The date this time was Dec. 21st 
and when the writer was at Balfour Mills just before this, 
everyone was talking about the treat in store for them— 
not so much the eats, as the joy they would have in being 
with Captain Smyth a couple of hours.. 

Boy ScoUTS AND OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 

A Boy Scout Club is to be organized soon. There is 
nothing finer for boys. One never hears of a real live 
Boy Scout going wrong. Go to all the reformatories and 
to all the jails and make investigations. A real honest- 
to-goodness Boy Scout won't be found there. 

The pretty Community Building will be the scene of 
educational activities, with classes taught for both morn- 
ing and evening shifts, and these fine .people will take 
advantage of this splendid opportunity for improving 
their talents in various lines. 

OFFICIALS AND OVERSEERS 

Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, president; Joe Smyth, vice- 
president and general manager; R. F. Ross, the secretary 
(as listed in the Directory), is a charming young lady. 
The employees call her “Miss Bobbie.” W. E. Ham- 
mond, superintendent. 

F. R. Peeler is overseer carding and spinning, first, 
and H. E. Baker on second shift; C. C. Pressley, over- 
seer weaving, first, and L. E. Hooper on second shift; 
Tom Smyth, assistant superintendent and outside over- 
seer; E. S. Gregory, overseer cloth room; Will Heaton, 
chief engineer; C. R. Stagg, day master mechanic, and 
H. A. Shealey, night master mechanic. 

A pleasant visit. 


“Aunt Becky” was a guest in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. E. Hooper, and truly enjoyed their splendid hos- 


pitality. They are delightful people, have a lovely home 


and one fine little son, who showed me a perfect report 
card from his school teacher. 


CHESTER, 8. C. 


Sprincs Cotton Mriits Gornc EuREKA 
PLANT GREATLY IMPROVED 


The people at this place are exceptionally fine and 
friendly, and proud to have full time work and pay. 
The original plant has been greatly improved, and the 
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big new addition adds much to the attractiveness, as well 
as giving work to more employees. 

Capt. Elliott White Springs no doubt spent more for 
improvements in his various mills during “the depres- 
sion” than any other textile leader, and now his plants 
are modern in every respect and ready for big business. 
While many lost hope and wailed in despair he forged 
ahead with faith in the future, keeping his people em- 
ployed almost continuously, and he deserves great credit 
for it. 


We are proud of our subscription list at Eureka, taking 
in the leaders one hundred per cent, along with others 
who are fitting themselves for leadership. 


E. F. Robbins, genial son of the manager, is superin- 
tendent; O. V. Coggins is carder on first and A. Q. 
Adams on second shift; C. W. Wilbanks is spinner on 
first and Fred Bodie on second shift; L. C. Finley is 
weaver on first and W. R. Dill on second shift; C. B. 
McCorkle, overseer the cloth room; L. B. Knox, master 
mechanic. 


C. B. Brock, card grinder; S. M. Douglas, section man 
in spinning; J. A. Richardson, second hand in weaving; 
Johnnie Miller, in weave room; J. G. McKinney and J. 
M. Puckett, loom fixers, are among the live wires at 
Eureka. 


At SPRINGSTEIN PLANT 


Improvements have been made here same as at other 
mills in the Springs chain. J. H. Sanders is superintend- 
ent, and a very pleasant gentleman. 

W. T. Creswell is overseer carding on first shift and 
J. C. Flynn on second shift; H. P. Walker, overseer spin- 
ning; C, D. Miller, section man in card room, and R. W. 
Jones, card grinder, are among our subscribers here at 
present. Am hoping to add others soon. 


CRAMERTON, N. C. 


CRAMERTON Propucts ABSOLUTELY IRRESISTABLE 


Picture shows, circuses, etc., always draw big crowds. 
So do the display room at Cramerton Mills, and on the 
highway, where perfectly lovely products in various silk, 
rayon and fancy cotton weaves draw the money right out 
of one’s pocket—even if it had been tucked away for the 
preacher! 


Cramerton is one of the prettiest mill villages in the 
State, with exceptionally nice homes for operatives. 
There are two mills, but the writer only stopped at the 
weave mill, where J. P. Stone is overseer weaving; P. W. 
Martin, designer; R. W. Dyer, in charge of shipping; 
Y. E. Springfield, overseer the cloth room; R. A. Van 
Pelt, overseer winding, and C. F. Martin, overseer dye- 
ing; C. C. Dawson is superintendent. 

Our advice to the ladies is, stay away from those dis- 
play rooms if your pocket is empty, for you’ll be sure to 
break one of the commandments. But you'll be surprised 
how little it takes to get real dressed up in the prettiest 
kind of silks. 

Cramerton is a little off the Gastonia highway beyond 
Belmont, and few people have the least idea what a 
lovely town it is. 
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When McAden Mills are mentioned, one’s thought 
flies to the grand and noble secretary and treasurer, Rob- 
ert R. Ray, who will celebrate his 84th birthday next 
March. He is in normal health, his cheeks as smooth 
and ruddy as a boy’s, and he can always be found busy 
at his desk. 

He has a grandson, Robert Glenn, in the office, who 
bids fair to do honor to his wonderful grand-dad. Robert 
is courteous, friendly, and has a charming personality. 

Mr. Smith, office manager, has been here for a number 
of years and is another of Nature’s noblemen. 


George K. Tate is superintendent; H. D. Roberts, O. 
S. Moore and E. C. Adcock, overseers. 


I don’t remember ever reading of any disturbance -or 
scandal among the people of this little mill town, which 
almost joins Lowell. This section seems unusually free 
from anything unsavory and disreputable. 

People stay home and attend to their own business, 
presumably, and keep themselves “uhspotted from the 
world” —a mighty good way to live and let live. 


EASLEY, S. C. 


EASLEY Cotton No. 1 


That this is one of the most likeable places is attested 
by the many years service of so many who work here. 

J. S.. King, superintendent, has been with this company 
since 1908. 

W. C. Waldrop, overseer carding, has been here 33 
years and would not think of moving. 

A. E. Smith, overseer spinning, has a record for’ 20 
years service. 

J. G. Noblitt, overseer weaving, 30 years with this 
company. 

G. T. Owens, overseer the cloth room, grew up here 
and has been here all his life except two years. 

T. W. Garrett, master mechanic, left once, but, like 
the “old black cat,” he “wouldn’t stay away.” He has 
been here ten years the last time, 

Many of the operatives have never worked anywhere 
else, and it goes without saying that there is a reason for 
such loyal service. | 

The writer had a very enjoyable visit here, though a 
rather short one. 


Equipment For Sale 


? 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
| TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT AD 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Aet., L. B. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 2098 John- 
ston Bidge., Charlotte, N. Cc: $05 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Chariotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanoo 
Tenn., Tennessee Plectric Power Bide.. D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati, O., First Bank Bidg.,. W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., EB. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell 
P. Ribble, Mer. ; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bld 

Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. 
Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bide... C. L. 
Orth, Mer. Tex., Frost National Bank Blde.. Bar! 
R. Hury, Fila., 415 Hampton S8St., H. C. Flana an, 
Mar.; “North Guthrie St., D. M. MrCargar, Megr.; 
Washington. D. C., Southern Bide. H. C. Hood. Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID 4&4 CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St... New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. iTextile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. ©. 
T. lL. Hill 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN inc., Providence, R. Frank 
Ww. Johnson, Sou. Mer.. Sox Charlotte, N. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904. Greenville, m <s Harold T. Buck, 1615 
13th 8t., Columbus, Ga.; Ww. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Hunteville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROSG., itnc., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS 4 REED MFG. CO., Atianta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 8. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 146 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety- Siz, 8. Cc. 


BARGER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, a a co., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 

Sou. . LL. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 

Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 

Young, DB Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Willlam J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, 8. C.: Belton Cc. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
leton, Dallas, Tex. rank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidge., Char- 
tte, Ni c. J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
BROW N 4&4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH 4&4 SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer 
CAMPBELL 4 CO., ee 76 Hudson St.. New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, EB. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmilow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


CIBA CO., inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
soe. Offices, 519 BE. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles. 
Jr.. P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith. Box 654. 
Tei. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bide., Greenville. €C.: Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 451, Spartanburg, S. C.: A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.B., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta. Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co.. Charlotte. 

(., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8. C.. Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co... Atlanta. Ga. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg.., Charlotte, N. Cc. 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New 
York City. Products Sales Co., Greenville. John R. 
White, ; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., S 
tanburg, 8. “2 J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.; orn 


Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 B. 7th St., Charlotte, N, C.; 


Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-26 
ley. Mer. Stocks carried at wonventent point« 

N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Blid¢e.. Birmingham, Ala.. L. H. Kel- 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep. 
John BE. Humphries. P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. 
Ashiey, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta, Ga. 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensborc, N. C., Greenville, 8.-C. 
Sou. Reps., BE. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Bast Radford, Va. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242. Forsyth 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Ine., E. I., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. 
M P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. teps., Li. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidge., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Blide.. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 136 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt.., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
Taylor, ewnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E .1., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept... Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 218 Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bide., Charlotte, 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. ¢. 


Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.: S. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou 
Sales Mgr.;: Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bide Rich- 
mond, Va.: D. H. R. Wige. Law Bide... Norfolk. Va.: W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bide., Bluefield. W. Va.-: J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.; H. C. Moshell, Charleston, 8S. C.: G. P. 
W. Black, Greenville, S. C.: F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.: H. 


G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atianta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C.. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.;: Houston, 
Tex., BE. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Duniap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Rea Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., . Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.;: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFariane, Mer. : Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
a aa > Se. New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 

icklin, Mger.; San Antonio, Tex., Il. A. Uhr, Mer.: 
Shops, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. J. Selbert, Mer. Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Gat: Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, 5. C.: Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8S. C.; W. 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 

GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William W. Conard, Greenwood, S. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama-—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Lliewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia-——-Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon. 
Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian North Caro- 
lina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro: Odell Mil 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee togers-Balley Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. E. Dii- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atianta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., 8.W., Ga. 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, “. — 
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141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: BE. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts... Knoxville, Tenn.: ©. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway. Louls- 
ville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. CG Pye, 191-199 Marietta St.. Atianta, Ga. 

GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON 4& KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps... R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co.. 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.: D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8S. lith St.. St. Louls, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte. N. C.: Roger W 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery. Ala.;: McGowtin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co.. Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co.. Miami, Fla.;: Cameron & Barkley 


Co., Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 


lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply. Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co.. Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.: Lewts Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.: E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Talley 
Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 

. Charlotte, N. C. 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National 
Atlanta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.;: Johnston 
c: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zwelifel, 

Miller. sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne. N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. 0. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg... Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Blde., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Pide., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Charlotte, N..C.;: D. O. Wytle, 1410 First National Bank 


R. S8ou. 
Bank Bldg.. 
Charlotte. 
Fred Dickinson, Jim 


Sou. Reps., 


Bldge., Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Piace. Home- 


wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.: B. B. Dodd. 383 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. EB. Taylor, P. O. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C. 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO... Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 


Plant, 244 Forsyth St., 8S.W., Atlanta. Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.;: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala. 
JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 


Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 


ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 


Gastonia, N. C.;: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby. N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanburg. 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.;: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 


warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C.. Burlington. N. C 
“Sou 


Reps.. Claude B. [ler. P. O. Box 1383. Greenville. S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St... Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St.. Birmingham, Ala. 

LAW 4 CO., A. M., Spartanbure. S. C. 

_LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., § RBS Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 918 Lexington Bide., H. 1. Alexander: Dallas 


Warehouse, 418-15 Second Ave., BE. C. Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 614 8S. Peters St. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidc., Greenville, S. C. 
MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala. ; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 
randall Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
H Huntsville, Noofin Hdw. 
; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A. 
~ Watson (Special Agent): Macon. Bibb Supply Co.;: Savannah, 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashliand, Ben Wil- 
amson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. 
iraft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
at Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham. Dillon Supply 
ros Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
pep ettevilie, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
pont, Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenofr, 
arat-Sea le Co.; Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleich, 

lon Supply Co.; Wilmir gton, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
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Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinten, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.;: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.;: Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, . J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Puford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1081 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2619 27th Piace &.. Birm- 
Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1818 Harding Place, Charlotte, 
4 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO... 40 Rector St.. New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer... Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom. 
W. L. Barker, C. Blakely. Frank L. Feagle, Charlotte Office: 
James Il. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bide.. Atianta. Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidge.. Chattanoo.a Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bide... Greensboro. 
N. C.: BE. L. Pemberton, $24 Dick St.. Fayetteville. N. C 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. Macintyre, 801 EB. Bivd., Chariotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. 

enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange &St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. Firat St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 8. C. Sou. 


Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt. Gaffney. 
8. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga. 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 282 Madiaon Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Chariotte, N. C.. Lewis W. 


Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C.. 
5S. C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza, Chariotte. N. C. 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg. Mass. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Kliumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte. N. C 


PLYMOUTH BOX 4&4 PANEL CO. Sales Office. 614 Johnston 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, EB. J. Mueller. C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 

PERKINS 4&4 SON. Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mase 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 118 Broad St.. Boston. Mase. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.: John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville. S. C. 


RHOADS 4 SONS. J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery. Wilmington. Del.: Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
syth St.. 8.W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. R. Mitchell, Mer.: Reps.. J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville. S. C.: L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: A. S. Jay, 329 West Point S*.. 
Roanoke, Ala. 

ROHM 4&4 HAAS, Inc., Philadelvhia. Pa. 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldig., Charlotte. 

5. S ROY & SONS, Worcester. Mass Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8. C., John R. Roy, representative 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sov. 


Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8. C 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville. 8. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell. Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: R. B. Olney. 158 
BE. Main St., Spartanbure. 8. C.: W. O. Masten. 2308 S. Main 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: W. B. McLeod. 245 W. Freemason St.. 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St.. Raieich,. N. C.: John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga.: D. S. Shimp. 3 Cum- 
mins Sta.. Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Char- 
setts, Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and 

oston. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO... 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. Sou. Warehouses and Offices. Greensboro. N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6985. 0. RB. Shelton. Rep.: Atlanta. 
Ga., 118 Courtland 8t., S.B.. A. S. Stephens. Rep.: New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte N. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Tinton 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N =: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro. N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.;: Taylor Transfer Co.. 102 Roush St... 
Norfolk, Va. 

SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts... Anderson. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. S&S. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE 4&4 FLYER CO., Charlotte. N. ©. 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL. Charlotte, N. C. 

STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur. Ill. Sou Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidge., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mer. 812 Mont- 
gomery Bide., Spartanbure, S. C.. Geo. A. Dean Reps., W. T. 
O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.: John A. Harris Greensboro, N. C.: 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. Mitchell. Birmingham. Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn Sou. Office 


Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
N. C. 


Sou. 


and Warehouse, 652 Murphy Ave.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga. 

Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black. P. 0. Box 1484, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 Ww. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 

ce Plant, 621 EB. McBee Ave.. Greenville, 

Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 


Sou. Offi 


delphia, Pa. 
s. Littlejohn and J. J. 


C., H. 5. 


é 
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charges of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Ratford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Blde.;: Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L: Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER. CO.. 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville. S. C.: D. J. Quifien, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, &. C. 


STRWART [RON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
sonm-§ tewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Hstates, Ga.: Ruf’ Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St.. Columbia, 8. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388. Lancas- 
ter. 8S. C.: R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D. Bunch, 318 8 Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis Li Merritt, 
Fellows Blde.,. Wilmington. N. C.: Bdwin C. Bovyette, Jr.. 
1818 Pwing Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb. Hillsboro, N. 
C.: 8S. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta, Ga.; The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.: 
D. B. Kehoe, 412 BE. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE. CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CoO., Chariotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. L ubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Chariotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, 8. C 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 56 Madison Ave... New York City. 
Sou. Rep.., A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte 


TEXTILE. MACHINERY Providence, R. IL. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg... Chariotte, N. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin 8t., S.C. EB. J. 
Sec. and Treas. 

TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Re 
Atlanta, Gu., 324 Marietta St., R. G. Bullard: Birmingham, Ala 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bidg.; *C harlotte, N. C.., States - 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.: hattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 903 James Bide.: Dallas, Tex.. 415 Construction Bldg.. 
Truscon Steel Co.;: *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bldge.., 
W. F. Sattler: Jacksonville, Fila., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.: Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bldg.; Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bide... New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1143 Canal Bank Bidge.;: *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utiey: *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bide... A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN 4&4 SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H Sou. 


Plants, Monticello. Ga., L. K. Jordan, Sales Mger.: Dublin, Ga.. 
Johnson City, Tenn Sou. Reps... EB. Rowell Holt. First Nat 
Bk. Bide., Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 
S..C.: Chas. Sidney Jordan. Monticello, Ga 


U. &S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bldg., Greenville. 8S. C.: 
L. K. Palmer, 116 8S. 13th St.. Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall 8St.. Greensboro. N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Morrcan’s, Inc.. 
111 W. Broad 8t., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Camppell 
Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.. 
Charleston, 8S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 616 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: 
The Bason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co., 286-240 Marietta St.,. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bldg. Mat. Co.. Inc.. 230 Sist St.. Birmingham, Ala. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 158 Aborn 8t., Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, § 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford. Conn. Seu. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 8S. C.. Baéwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1. with Sou. 
office and stock room at 187 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock. room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1783 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.,.Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.;: F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whittneville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.;: 1317 Healey Bidg., Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
8 Charlotte Office: L D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 

ce. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
a Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS 4&4 SONS, |. 8B.. Dover, N. H. Sales Re 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, BB . Brand, 
2183 Johnston Bide., Charlotte. N. 

WOLF, JACQUES &@ CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N. alter A. 

upply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Cotton Outlook 
(Continued from Page 12) 


“In our opinion, the highlight of Secretary Wallace’s 
address before the Farm Economic Association on De- 


January 9, 1936 


cember 30th was represented by his expression of attitude 
toward the ‘concept of price parity.’ The Secretary inti- 
mated that the selection of this objective had as its mo- 
tive the achievement of balance rather than a goal of 
fixed prices and fixed wage scales. At the same time he 
made it clear that such a program had its pitfalls as ts 
set forth in the following: ‘I am sure that neither the 
Federal Government nor the farmers will want to stand 
so very long for a parity price program for a commodity 
if it would mean the production of a subnormal quantity 
of food for the American public and a reduced net in- 
come for the farmer.’ 


“This is a vivid outline of the dilemma faced by any 
government committed to a program of social or economic 
control. Maladjustment between agricultural and pro- 
ducing groups constitutes the continuing curse of our 
national economy. Time and again heretofore Secretary 
Wallace has emphasized this point, suggesting that a real- 
istic recognition of the necessity for a downward revision 
of our tariff barriers would constitute the first step in the 
approach to a removal of these baffling disparities. Judi- 
cially and temperately undertaken, such a program should . 
not be seriously unsettling to American industry. The 
paring down of high wage scales in certain key industries 
undoubtedly would result in a fatter pay envelope and a 
wider distribution of employment. The consumer would 
benefit. from lower prices, and the purchasing power of 
the farmer would be substantially increased. If political 
expediency can be induced to yield to economic impera- 
tives, this is the fundamental method by which the long- 
sought balance could be restored between our great pro- 
ducing groups. 


“Such a program necessarily would involve readjust- 
ments, particularly for a people to whom a high tariff has 
become an imbedded tradition and almost a political re- 
ligion. Moreover, we fear, it has developed into an 
obsession that not only has blinded us to our changed 
world creditor-debtor status, but also has obscured the 
fact that industrial profits, measured by the consolidated 
net return of industry, are even less than the average be- 
fore the last two tariff boosts were jammed through Con- 
gress. Moreover, we think it might be just as well to 
point out two consoling reflections: Reduced living 
standards would not necessarily result if lower prices for 
industrial goods increased real purchasing power. 2. The 
loss to our national economy would be incomparably less 
through such interchange of products than were incurred 
in making uncollectible loans to foreign customers for the 
purchase of American commodities. 


“In making this stride toward permanent. policy, it 
probably would be too much to expect the satisfactory 
achievement of such a desirable objective without making 
provision for the recurring shocks of readjustment. Tem- 
orary resort to such a cushioning expedient as the Do- 
mestic Allotment Plan, involving one world price to con- 
sumer but at the same time providing compensatory 
payments to domestic producers, should serve to bridge 
the chasm between emergency measures and a fixed 
policy. A degree of production control, if this should be 
deemed essential, could be obtained by denying compen- 
satory payments to growers refusing to co-operate in an 
effort to hold production within economic bounds.” 


| The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City. N. J. 
Greenville, 8. C. Lowell, Massa. 
Harold P. Goller Francs B. Boyer 


ouldn’t 
new rings 
open up this 
spinning room 
‘bottleneck’?” 


If your rings are worn, your superintendent 


has probably had to pull his speeds down. 

New rings usually permit 10% to 15% faster 
running, which gives you that much more yarn 
per week from your present equipment. Install 
DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings. It's a 
quick, direct, sure step to greater production 
for your spinning room! 


QUICK RESULTS 


Use 
Bulletin Want Ads WHITINSVILLE ‘"455- 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING = co. 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South Makers of Spinning and FINISH Swister Rings since 1873 


) Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 


== Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


Books That Will Help You With | 


Your Problems 


| “Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” “Cotton Mill Processes and ) 
By W. A. Grawam CLARK Calculations” | 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission By D. A. Tompxtps : 

) Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 


. . tary text book for the use of textile schools and j 
. lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


| “Practical Loom Fixing “Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” j 
(Third Edition) By Ws. C. Donson, B.E. | 


By Tuomas NELSON 

A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. ' 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 


$1.25. 

“Carding and Spinning” Cotton Spinner’s Companion 
By Geo. F. Ivry By I. NOBLE 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A handy and complete reference book. Vest ) 
$1.00. size. Price, 75c. | 


| Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


| 
| 
a) 
For 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
Charlotte, N. C. 


yy hen she’s a cleaner. And the 


average spinner uses a good part 


of her time doing the cleaning that 
should be done by a Parks Travel- 


ing Cleaner. 


The bulk of cleaning should be 
automatic, not only because it leaves 
spinners free to spin ... but also be- 
cause Parks automatic equipment 


cleans better and at regular, frequent 


intervals. Parks Traveling Cleaners 
eliminate virtually all hand cleaning 
of machines. They clean thoroughly 


and continuously all surfaces above 


the ring rails with a current of air . 


that blows accumulated fly outward 
and downward, where it is easily 
disposed of. Slugs, gouts and bunch- 
es are almost all eliminated... break- 
age, loom stoppage and seconds are 


greatly reduced. 


Parks Traveling Cleaners include a 
type for every kind of installatton: 
the Parks Turbo Traveling Cleaner, 
mounted on the creel boards—and 
the Automatic Bunchless Cleaner, 
suspended from a Mono-rail. Both 
have the same automatic operation 

both pay for themselves in short 
order. For complete details about 
these two types, write to the Parks- 
Cramer Company, Fitchburg, Mass., 
or Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


¥( J N 


Automatic Cleaners | 
gineercall 


Name 


You may have an en- 
(Please check) 


Company 


Address 


IN 
NI 
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| 
er 
a 
PARKS 


